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PUBLISHED BY ithat they moved in the order of Discipline. | proper care and sympathy toward the younger 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., ee if not members, to admonish them, and! branches or members thereof? The very be- 
dk 4 noble wrt weeies, temaneone, also take care that meetings be not imposed on | ginning of the dispensation of the gospel, is to 


‘by pretenders. |“ turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, 
Every Seventh-day at T'wo Dollars per annum, payasle| “6 sit in the raised seats or galleriesy in order|and the hearts of the children to the fathers.” 
in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five that they may have a general oversight and| And for what purpose, but mutual help, edifi- 
Dollars. icare of the meeting. cation, comfort, and preservation? MThas, the 

Communications must be addressed to the Publisher,; 'T'o judge of the state of meetings, as to the| Discipline of society contemplates that Elders 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. | proper time of breaking up, or closing them. | are as helpefs to those engaged in the ministry, 


AGENTS. ‘To which might be added : even as Aaron and Har were engaged to hold 
That Elders should have a general over-|up the hands of Moses i 
George C. Baker, New York. , as : |"p 7 "1 
Jacob Tatiien: Dibiiades sight of all thé members,—to visit the sick and | Not only are the duties, the care and sympa- i 
: i afflicted, to extend counsel, caution, and admo- thy of elders to be directed toward the ministry, iit 
—X—XN===="' nition to the youth and others, in relation od baaee it may be kept sweet and wholesome,— ; 
A WORD OF CAUTION. ° itheir living up to Friends’ principles, the testi-| but the conduct and standing of ministers and 


monies of Truth, and the Discipline of our| other members are objects of the care of elders. 
religious Society,—to be peacemakers in fami-| They stand as overseers of the flock, of the 
lies and neighbourhoods,—and to extend pri-| meeting at large ;—not as official characters to 
| vate labour and care toward such as may be in! notice and introduce cases of open offences to 
danger of wandering from the path of safety, | monthly meetings ; this is specially courmitted 
or the unity of the body. \to overseers,—but the duty of elders extends fe 

Alse to attend to the order and settlement of|to the care of every member, by way of admo- # 
our public meetings, having a tender regard to| nition, caution, counsel, sympathy, and tender- 
strangers, and to such who may labor under) ness, even as fathers and, mothers in the family, 
bodily infirmity, or difficulty of hearing, that|caring for, and promoting the welfare of all. 
they and others may have comfortable and|That there are gifts and qualifications for these 
proper seats assigned them. beneficial objects dispensed unto men and 

As Elders are to “ discourage forward spirits) womén, who can doubt? To call these gifis 
that. run into words without life and power :’’| and talents into more extensive usefulness, that 
another duty will follow, in case any of these |they may be faithfully occupied for the edifi- 
“forward spirits” will not submit to the counse!|cation and health of the body, (the family) is 
and advice of the elders, but'*prove refractory,” |the design of appointing and acknowledging 


Extracted from a letter written by Dr. Foth- 
ergill to his brother Samuel, who had for many 
years been an acceptable minister, 

** * * * * May a person who needs 
advice as much as most, and at the same time 
does not profit by it as much as he ought, pre- 
sume to give any? Thy affection will throw a 
| mantle of oblivion over me, if [ say any thing| 
| that does not correspond with thy own reflec-| 

tions. Be short in supplication ; use no words 

not in common use, and thesame words as sel- 

' dom as possible. The ineffable Majesty of 
Heaven is enough to dazzle all human concep- 
tion, yet the “Our Father which art in heaven,” 
is indeed a complete model. Stray from. its 
f simplicity as seldom as possible. * * * * 
; * My wish is strong that the Father of all 








: .| = |heady, and conceited, so as to persist in their|those who are entrusted with them, as elders. ite 
mercies may long preserve thee a choice. in-lrsewardness and activity. Let them be fur-| Again, the order and discipline of our reli- Nat 
: aware sy, — 7 oe that gives & Cer|iher dealt with in the wisdom of Truth ;” arid gious Society, require that winters and eldets *h 
ine GRRE. > Aso, SOMONE BEY TOE if “private labour, persuasion and entreaty on|shoald meet together, in their select capacity. ay’ 
——. the part of the elders shall be of noavailto induce | The objects of these meetings have relation to ¢ 
ADDRESS TO FRIENDS them to desist from such lifeless offerings; and/the conduct and standing of those who com- ' t 
| On the order of Society, in the Appointment of \\" order that the meeting may not be improper-|pose them; that their lives and conversations e 


Eldere &c. |ly. or unseasonably burdened with them—the| may be clean and blameless amongst men, 
elders having patiently and diligently perform-| that they may be as en:amples to the flock, 
ied their duties in a friendly private way,—|dwe!ling together in the spirit of Christian unity 
Other duties and services, by custom and/ may find it needful, in the wisdom of Truth, to|and fellowship, so that their labours and care, 
common consent, frequently expected of El-| report their care to the monthly meetings, of/either public or private, for the good ‘of the 
ders, are, \which the individual is a member. These|family, and the honour of Truth, may not be 
To spread notice of meetings, appointed by | lifeless, forward offerings, being there won frustrated, or their influence lessened. 
Friends travelling in the ministry. lered, and if disapproved, further admonition} In these meetings of private conference 
To receive applications for the appointmen:| may be given to the individual. When, after|among themselves, care may be taken to ad- 
of meetings, and take care when needful. due season, if this should prove ineffectual,| monish one another, and to help one another, 
To advise with Friends travelling in Truth’s} would not the “ wisdom of trath” direct the where any weakness, or deviations may occur. 
: service, in the arrangement of meetings, or|case to be noticed as an offence against the|For it must still be considered, that ministers 4 
visiting families, and forward their views by/|order, comfort, and peace of society ; and after|and elders are men and women of like pas- if 
sending notices to individuals or other meet-| patient labour, without effect, that a testimony|sions with others. ‘The queries addressed to ‘ 
ings. Also, to accompany ministers in their| be issued against such conduct? these meetings embrace a number of subjects, 
travels when needful, or to assist, or see that} In the preceding view of the duties “and |for their examination and care, having a pecu- af 
they are assisted therein. lservices of Elders, it is not asserted that they/|liar relation to their own state, station, and - 
If a minister, travelling on a religious visit,|exclusively belong to Elders,—-ministers, and|standing, not only in respect to the soundness, 
should misbehave, in point of conduct or con-|other members, if faithful to their gifts, will|life, and power of the ministry, but to the lives 
versation,—or should hold forth unsound doc-|find much that appertains to them also,—and/and conversation of ministers and elders, that ; 
trines,—it would be the province of the Elders, |the Discipline embraces this view. they may be clean and blameless, upright, rit 
where such offence occurred, to take cogni-| Now, if the order of Society in separating a!temperate, and moderate in all things, and : 
zance of the case, and advise or direct, as in| competent number of Elders, to each meeting, |carefu! to rule their own houses well, havin 
the wisdom of Truth might be expedient for) should be dispensed with, and what isconsider-|their children in subjection, with all gravity ; ; 


[ Concluded. } 
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. the good of the individual, and for the honour|ed by some as the business of all, should be/and training them up in plainness of dress and | 
i of Truth. ‘attended to by none, how great the loss and/simplicity of manners, becoming our religious : 
Also, if any should travel, and appoint) privation to the family, especially the inexperi-| profession. ua 

meetings under the character and appearance enced, the weak, the children, andthe tried and| But some object to these select or private + 

of ministers in the Society,—it might be the/discouraged. | meetings, saying, if any good is to be had or i 

duty of Elders, where such come, to inquire| Can we view a religious family (or meeting)|done in them, why not let al] the members vf 


for their certificates; and, if members, to see without seeing the need of the elder, exercising/share init? In answer, it may be said, all the 
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members are not considered responsible for| friends should diligently attend to the case, in|love to submit to the order of the Discipline 
the duties and cares which devolve on minis-|order that harmony and peace might prevail.jand the judgment of Friends, who have thus 
ters and elders, both as respectsthemselvesand! But as all may not be gospel ministry that/exercised their care for the honour of Truth. 
the flock. When an investigation takes place,|is offered in the assemblies of the people, I|For it would be improper to travel abroad to 
in relation to their fulfilment of these duties,/have before adverted to apostolic principles as| promote unity, and order, and harmony, if these 
and to their conduct and conversation,as placed | recognised in the order of our religious Society! were not felt and maintained at home. 
in these responsible stations, what would be/on this subject. “ Ye may all prophesy one| “Behold how good and how pleasant it is 
the use of exposing their deficiencies to the/by one, that all may learn, and ali may be |for brethren to dwell together in unity.’ Every 
young and inexperienced? If these meetings|comforted.” Let the prophets speak, two orjone labouring to keep the unity of the spirit, 
are held according to their original design, the|three, and let the others judge. When any|which is the bond of peace, will feel concern- 
good, or benefit of them, finds its way to every|one believes him or herself called to speak in,ed that “all things may be done decently and 
member, through the faithfulness and dedica-|the assembly, if it is done in the fresh open-|in order.” 
tion, the examples and labours of the ministers| ings of Divine life, and the ability which is| 
and elders who compose them. thence derived, however it may be as with! 
The parable which John Churchman pro-|stammering lips, it answers to the life in those| 
posed to a man, professing such a liberal spirit\that hear. ‘T'hey are edified, they are solemn-| The following account of a day’s travel 
tha: he wanted not to eat his morsel alone, but|ized, they are comforted. But if this effect isjacross the great Salt Desert that lies nearly in 
was desirous that all might partake of the bene-| not produced—if the apprehended gift thus|the centre of this continent, is very well written, 
fit of John’s concern to see Friends by them-|exercised, does not “ make room for itself’’ in| 


; and will be found highly interesting. It is 
selves,—may in some measure, illustrate the|the minds of those that hear, is it not an evi-|taken from Bryant’s Toone! ofa Tour to and 
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A DAY IN THE GREAT SALT DESERT. 


subject of meetings of ministers and elders,|dence that something is wanting, either in the 


being as follows: speaker or the hearers? 
“If a certain great person, on whom thy 


prosperity in all things temporal, did absolutely | been too forward, and run when he had no tid- 


Either the speaker| 
has mistaken imagination for revelation—has'| 


through California; 

I rose from my bivouac this morning at half- 
|past one o’clock. The moon appearing like a 
ball of fire, and shining with a dim and baleful 





depend, should, in singular kindness to thee |jngs ready—or some obstruction has existed in 


light, seemed struggling downward through 


send a messenger to acquaint or advise thee of | 
some matter relating to thyself, in thy own 
particular conduct, in which thy prosperity,| 


ithe way of the hearers, so that they have not 


the thick bank of smokey vapor that overhung 


judged impartialiy. ‘Let patience then have|and curtained the high ridge of mountains to 


its perfect work.”” Let tenderness be exercised,|/the West of us. 





| | This ridge, stretching far to 
peace, and interest, would, without thy im-|not to hurt the wine nor the oil,—either in the|the North and the South as the eye can reach, 


mediate care, be nearly affected,—wouldst | speaker or the hearers. And here may be/forms the western wall (if I may so call it) of 
thou judge it prudent to say to the ambassador| room for the care of “prudent, solid Friends,”|the desert valley we had crossed dened. 
of such a friend, * Deliver not thy message rs of religious depth and experience. The/and is composed of rugged, barren peaks of 
me, until [ call my neighbours and the people| meeting has a right to expect them to take all|dark basaltic rock, sometimes exhibiting mis- 
of the town to hear it,’—and so expose thy own|necessary measures for the help and preserva- shapen outlines; at others, towering upward, 
weakness, to thy disadvantage, without benefit |tion of the individual, and also in relation to the| and displaying a variety of architectural forms, 
to thy neighbours?” Journal, page 97,98. comfort, and edification of the assembly. representing domes, spires and turreted fortifi- 
So, in regard to meetings of ministers a, Where this is diligently, timely, and properly | cations. 
elders. ‘The matters proper for those confer-|done, and a reasonable time of probation and| Our encampment was on the slope of the 
ences together, ate chiefly such as relate to|trial allowed, the meeting is equally entitled in| mountain, and the valley lay spread out at our 
themselves, and their own particular conduct, |its collective capacity, as its individual one, to|feet, illuminated sufficiently by the red glare 
deportment, and standing. Although some|judge whether the appearances are the result|of the moon, and the more pallid effulgence 
! of areal gift of gospel ministry, or whether|of the stars, to display imperfectly its broken 
at times, yet the difficulty of drawing aline, so|they arise from mere creaturely activity, and|and frightful barrenness, and its solemn deso- 
as to avoid offence,—appears to have operated |the working of the imagination. As the former|lation. No life, except in the little oasis oc- 
to produce the present order of Society onthis/tend to baptise into life and feeling, so the\cupied by our camp, and dampened by the 
subject, latter bring dryness, pain, or death over a\sluggish spring, by excavating which with our 
Oh! for greater degrees of that pure love,|meeting. As when the former make room in| hands we obtained impure water, sufficient 
which casteth out fear, Oh! for more life and|the heart, an acknowledgment becomes due ;|to quench our own and our animals’ thirst, ex- 


other Friends might profitably attend them, 


divine zeal in transacting the business of these|so where the latter become burdensome, the 
select meetings. Then would they prove more |disapprobation of a meeting may equally be a 
beneficial to the members, and to the society |duty to itself and to the individual, 
at large, than at present. | If, after the gift of gospel ministry has been| 

A few words may suffice on the subject of acknowledged, a minister so recommended 


isted as far as the eye could penetrate over 
mountain and plain. There was no voice of 
animal, no hum of insect, disturbing the tomb- 
like solemnity. All was silence and death. 
The atmosphere, chill and frosty, seemed to 


recommending ministers, or acknowledging |should appear to be puffed up, it would evince|sympathise with this sepulchral stillness. No 
their gifts in the ministry, by monthly or other|that a root of vanity or selfishness was alive,— wailing or whispering sounds sighed through 
meetings. jand hence the early care of elders, and con-|the chasms of the mountains, or over the gulfy 

\cerned Friends, to check every appearance of\aud waterless ravines of the valley. No 


spiritual pride or self-importance. But if the|rustling zephyr swept over the scant dead 
a kind of pride or self-importance, in those thus|instrument is on right ground, so far from being|grass, or disturbed the crumbling leaves of 


recommended. That it would be better for| puffed up by the acknowledgment of the gift,|the gnarled and stunted cedars which seemed 
every one to recommend themselves by right-|and knowing the judgment and unity of the|to draw a precarious existence from the small 
ly occupying the gift,—and if they had a con-|meeting, it greatly tends to humble and abase|patch of damp earth surrounding us.—Like 
cern to travel, that the monthly meeting should|the creature. It also conduces, at seasons, to|the other elements sustaining animal and vege- 


It is objected against the order of Society on 
this subject, that it tends to puff up, or hue 


give or withhold their consent as they felt it. [the encouragement of the oft exercised, and 

Solomon said, “ A man’s gift maketh room|sometimes weary, drooping mind. For minis- 
for him.”” ‘That is equivalent to recommend-|ters are men of like passions and feelings of de- 
ing himself, by faithfully and prudently oc-| pression with others. Here, again, when under 
cupying the gift conferred on him,—and of all|/deep baptism, in prospect of religious duty, or 
things this is most desirable ; for when a man!a concern to travel in Truth’s service,—the 
thus recommends himself, the acknowledg-|consciousness of having been united with in 
ment cf his gift is easily made by the meeting. the occupancy of the gift, (or recommended) 
And this act of recommending or acknowledg-|inspires confidence to open the concern to the 
ing a gift of gospel ministry, is a duty the|same body of Friends, for their consideration, 
meeting owes to the individual, for his or her/sympathy, and judgment. The unity of the 
encouragement and faithfulness therein. I[t!meeting operates as an encouragement to 
will ever tend to increase unity in the meeting,| faithfulness and dedication in the work and 
and humility in the individual, where it is right-|service. But if way does not open in the minds 
ly and unitedly movedin. If any thing to the|of Friends to unite with such concern, then, 
contrary should appear, elders and faithful/the individual is bound in the bonds of pure 


} 


table life, the winds seemed stagnant and 
paralyzed by the universal death around. | 
contemplated this scene of oppressive and dis- 
mal solitude until the moon sank behind the 
mountain and object after object became 
shrouded in its shadow. 

Bidding farewell to Mr. Hudspeth and the 
gentleman with him, (Mr. Ferguson) we com- 
menced the destent of the mountain. We had 
scarcely parted from’ Mr. H. when, standing 
on one of the peaks, he stretched out his long 
arms, and with a voice and gesture as loud and 
impressive as he could make them, he called 
to us and exclaimed, ** Now, boys put your 
spurs to your "mules and ride like—!" The 





|hint was timely given and well meant, but 
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scarcely necessary, as we all had a pretty just|by the action of the winds into these heaps, give you the following information upon the 
appreciation of the trials and hardships before|which ure constantly changing their position| subject :-— 
us. and shapes. Our mules waded through these| For a church rate of 7s., demanded of J. E. 
The descent from the mountain on the/ashy undulations, sometimes sinking to their| Veale, articles were taken value £1 7s. 
western side was more difficult than the ascent ;|knees, at others to their bellies, creating a dust} For achurch rate of 5s. id., demanded of R. 
but two or three miles, by a winding and|that rose above and hung over us like a dense| Veale, articles were taken value £1 12s. 
precipitous path, through some straggling, | fog. | For achurch rate of 2s., demanded of W. 
stunted and tempest-bowed cedars, brought us} From this point, on ourright and left, diagon-| Veale, articles were taken value £1 5s. 
to the foot and into the valley, where afterjally in our front, at an apparent distance of| For a church rate of 12s. 5id., demanded of 
some search, we found a blind trail, which we thirty or forty miles, high insolated mountains| W. & A. H. Veale, articles were taken, value 
supposed to be that of Capt. Fremont, made|rise abruptly from the surface of the plain. | £2. 
last year. Our course for the day was nearly | ‘Those from our left were as white asthe snow-| Fora church rate of 7s. 1d., demanded of 
due W est; and following this trail where it|like face of the desert, and may be of the same| W. Clemes, articles were taken value £2 10s. 
was visible, and did not deviate from our|composition, but I am inclined tothe belief that} You see, then, that our property has been 
course, and putting our mules into a brisk gait, they are composed of white clay, or clay and forcibly taken from us in direct opposition to all 
we crossed a valley some eight or ten miles in|sand intermingled. the precepts of the Gospel. Christianity is to 
width, sparsely covered with wild sage (arte-| The mirage, a beautiful phenomenon I have be spread through the world by persuasive and 
misia) and greasewoud., frequently mentioned as exhibiting itself upon spiritual means. ‘I'he people who meet in an 
‘These shrubs display themselves and main-|our journey, here displayed its wonderful illu- Episcopal place of worship have no more moral 
tain a dying existence, a brownish verdure, on|sions ina perfection and with a magnifitence|tight to forcibly take our property from us to 
the most arid and sterile plains and mountains |surpassing any presentation of the kind I had|support their worship, than we have to take 
of the desert, where no other vegetation shows | previously seen. Lakes dotted with islands|their goods to support ours. 
itself. After crossing the valley, we rose ajand bordered by groves of gently waving tim-| Now, if we honestly pay the taxes levied by 
ridge of low volcanic hills, thickly strewn with|ber, whose tranquil and limpid waves reflected|Government for the support of civil society, 
sharp fragments of basalts and a vitreous|their sloping banks and the shady islets in their| we have a right to its protection. While a man 
gravel resembling junk bottle glass. We\bosoms, lay spread out before us, inviting us| does this, and fulfils the social and relative du- 
passed over this ridge through a narrow gap,|by their illusory temptations, to stray from|ties of life respectably, conscientiously refrain- 
the walls of which are perperfdicular, and com-|our path and enjoy their cooling shades and|ing from doing any injury to any one, the 
posed of the same dark scorious material as\refreshing waters. These fading away, as|State has nothing to do with the manner in 
the debris strewn uround, From the western|we advanced, beautiful villas, adorned with| which he conceives it to be his duty to worship 
terminus of this ominous looking passage we|edifices, decorated with all the ornaments of su-|his Maker. This is a matter entirely between 
had a view of the vast desert plain before us,|burban architecture, and surrounded by gar-|his God and himself, with which no earthly 
which, as far as the eye could penetrate, was|dens, shaded walks, parks and stately avenues,|power has a right to interfere: and therefore, 
of a snowy whiteness, and resembled a scene|would succeed them, renewing the alluring in-|since mutual protection is the sole object for, 
of wintry frosts and icy desolation. Not ashrub|vyitation to repose by enticing the vision with| which we submit to a form of government, and 
or object of any kind rose above the surface|more than Calypsan enjoyments or Elysian| P®y taxes, laws made to compel subjects to sup- 
forthe eyeto rest upon, The hiatus in the pleasures. These melting from our view as| port any particular form of religion are unjust 











animal and vegetable kingdoms was perfect.|those before, in another place a vast city, with|!n their principle, and ought not to be com- 
It was a scene which excited mingled emotions|countless columned edifices of marble white-| plied with. ' 
of admiration and apprehension. ness, and studded with domes, spires and_ tur-| Now, overlooking for a moment the circum- 
Passing further on, we stood on the brow of|reted towers, would rise upon the horizon of! stance, that these rates can be legalty enforced 
a steep precipice, the descent from the ridge|the plain, astonishing us with its stupendous only by a majority of rate-payers in any given 
of hills immediately below, and beyond which grandeur and eublime magnificence. But it js| parish, let us examine this position, on which 
a narrow valley or depression in the surface of|in vain to attempt a description of these singu-| the advocates for the compulsory maintenance 
the plain, about five miles in width, displayed|lar and extraordiaary phenomena. Neither of an ecclesiastical establishment take their 
so perfectly the wavy and frothy appearance!»rose nor poetry, nor pencil of the artist, can|stand. The whole force of their argument lies 
of highly agitated water, that Col. Russell and | adequately portray their beauties. The whole|in the very words employed by those who con- 
myself, who were riding together some dis-|distant view around at this point seemed like| demned the Saviour of men “ We have a law 
tance in advance, both simultaneously exclaim-|the creation of a sublime and gorgeous dream,|@nd by our law he ought to die,”’ (John xixe 7.) 
ed: “We must have taken a wrong course,|or the effect of enchantment. I observed that| We will, in the first place, tell them, that the 
and struck another arm or bay of the Great|where these appearances were presented in| mere circumstance of having a law, is not suf- 
Salt Lake.’ With deep concern we were|their most varied forms, and with the most vi-| ficient to justify them in the execution of it. 
looking around surveying the face of the coun-|yid distinctness, the surface of the plain was|Have they never heard of unjust, cruel, and 
try to ascertain what remedy there might be for|broken, either by chasms hollowed out from| wicked laws? Can they forget, that Bishops 
this formidable obstruction to our progress,|the action of the winds, or by undulations | Ridley and Latimer, and a glorious company 
when the remainder of our party came up.|formed of the drifiing sands. \of martyrs, were burnt to death according to 
The difficulty was presented to them ; but soon (To be Continued.’ \law, because they could not conscientiously 
upon a more calm and scrutinising eepentinn,| — iconform to the State religion ? Had these 
we discovered that what represented so perfect-| AN ADDRESS TO THE INHABITANTS OF ST.|champions for law lived in Spain and Portugal, 
ly the “rushing waters’* was motionless and| ASUTELL, ON THE SUBJECT OF THE! when the laws of the land in those countriessub- 
made no sound. The illusion soon become; CHURCH RATE. jected conscientious men and women to the 
manifest to all of us, anda hearty laugh at| It is painful to our feelings to be engaged in| horrors‘of the Inquisitwn, would they have con- 
those who were the first to be deceived was|but differences with our friends and neighbours; | sidered it their duty to support those proceed- 
the consequence; denying tothem the merit of| when matters of principle are in question, and| ings, because there was a law for it? But we 
being good pilots or pioneers, &c. especially those connected with civil and religi-| will tell them, that every law which is contrary 
Descending the precipitous elevation upon|ous liberty, we dare not shrink from avowing!to the precepts and doctrines of the Gospel, is 
which we had stood, we entered upon the hard, |our sentiments, and maintaining them to the ut-| more honoured in the breach than in the obser- 
smooth plain we had just been surveying with|most of our power, The subject of the church| vance ; and ought not to be considered binding 
so much doubt and interest, composed of blu-jrate, which is now agitating this parish, is with upon any Christian, And be it ever remem- 
ish clay, incrusted, in wavy lines, with a white |us, one of these matters of principle. We con-| bered, that it was because they could not con- 
saline substance, the first representing the body |sider that the end and object of every good go-|form to the State relixion, that the early Chris- 
of the water, and the last the crests and froth|vernment is the protection of our dearest rights;|tians suffered martyrdom ; that the Protestants 
of the mimic waves and surges. Beyond it we|that is, person and property, and the worship|on St. Bartholomew’s-day were butchered ; and 
crossed what appeared to have been the beds|of God in the manner which we conecientious-|that a great number of the members of the re- 
of several small lakes, the waters of which|ly believe to be inost acceptable to Him. ligious society to which we belong, laid down 
have evaporated, thickly encrusted with salt,| Perhaps many of youare not aware of the|their lives in prison, in the time of King 
and separated from each other by small mound-| forcible seizure of our goods to support a place| Charles the Second. 
shaped elevations of a white, sandy, or ashy jof worship from which we conscientiously dis-| Under these circumstances, we appeal to the 
earth, so imponderous that it has been driven |sent. We therefore deem it to be our duty to| liberal portion of the Church of England resi- 
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dent in this parish. whether they think it right white and glistening with. frost. At length quired in committing lessons to memory out 
to compel their brethren to support forms of|they saw a poor man who had sunk down, be- of 
worship to which they conscientiously object? numbed and frozen, in the snow. “ We must : ; ; 
and whether it is fair, or consistent with com- stop and help him,” said one of the travellers. cluded in the course of instruction, prevent 
mon honesty, to put their hands into the pock-|** Stop and help him 2” replied the other; “you that relaxation of mind, and free exercise in 
ets of their Dissenting neighbours, for the will never think of stopping on such a day a5|the open air, so essential to health, and so 
support of theirown particular forms and cere-\this! We are half frozen ourselves, and ought 





school, and the great variety of studies in- 


monies of religion? \to be at our jouruey’s end as soon as possible.”’ especially 8 eek pee during the critical period 
With best wishes for all our neighbours, we|* But I cannot leave this man to perish,”’ rejoin- of life, when the constitutions of the young 
are, their sincere friends, led the more humane traveller; “ | must go to are in the process of formation. With these 
ae 4 VEALE. eens and he — his sledge. a, remarks we commend to the perusal of our 
IcHARD VEALE isaid he, * come and help me to rouse him. o sae 
Witiiam Veate. [* Not I replied the other, “ I have too much readers, an article upon this subject, which 
Anprew Hineston VEALE. iregard for my ownlife to expose myself to this| © have extracted from the Boston Medical 
Wiiiam Ciemes. ae atmosphere more than is necessary. Journal, which places the matter in a strong 
St. Austell, 6th Month, 1848. [ will sit here, and keep myself as warm as 1} jight. 
—— lean, till you come back.” So saying, he re- 


| Itis a subject deeply interesting to parents ; 
THE TEACHINGS OF CHRIST. solutely kept hisseat; while his companion’ J ply g top ’ 


‘oh: an, and one which Friends, in common with 
Throughout the whole of the teachings of| hastened to the relief of the perishing man,| ’ 


Christ there is breathed a spirit of mildness and whom they had so providentially discovered.|others, should carefully consider in laying 
love, not found inthe old dispensation. The|! he ordinary means for restoring conscinusness| plans for the education of their offspring. 
command of the Saviour was to render good and activity were tried with complete success. 

for evil,—to do to others as you would that But the kind-hearted traveller was so intent| ——— 

—_ . . r. 1} . 
they should do to you. The ancient law of the aye a foon the res of a fellow mine oss Marrien,—By Friends’ Ceremony, on the 12th inst., 
Jews was that of retaliation—*an eye for an\"* °° h eRe ane oe Whv the — aor (Jose Newnotp, of Byberry, Philadelphia county, to 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” “ Butl say Un hich he aaayresen n th tates ved Exizanera Jouxs, daughter of the late Warner Mifflin, 
to you,” said Christ, “love your enemies, and hi - i '. a i = ” aoe rine = nial | New Garden, Del. 
secute you.”” The advocates of Capital Pun- a ng ear 2 gi 
‘nek oak te ty thine ‘alt Ye erat the |Volent act, and he also found himself glowing) 


law but to fufil, that he meant to sanction and ee a by aie of eee alla ical te Mie Eitan Bie 
confirm the old dispensation, and this doing, to| ‘V" Be 2a¢ made. “And how was it wilh bis ; 


reiterate the law, among-others, against mur- companion, who had been so much afraid of ex-| 17th inst., bringing news to the 30th ult. 

dns But did ‘be lent say wa Oe a cae | posing himself! He was almost ready to freeze,| The admission of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte as a mem- 

oduail I give unto you Fn ye your enemies 9+» notwithstanding the efforts he had been making} ber of the French National Assembly, from which seri- 
’ o_o ; 


Items of Intelligence. 


We believe that herein was contained the great |° keep warm. joue  sogmity were enticigeted, bed been ‘concummeted 
i? : . £ | The lesson derived from this little incident is| without extraordinary excitement. Bonaparte made a 
principle of his teachings—he meant to incul- - ‘ar ; ' 
- a 7 very obvious. \speech declaring his allegiance to the Republic, snd dis- 
cate the principle of universal love, to condemn) ~’- 


claiming all views of personal ambition. He bas been 








that spirit of retaliation and revenge which the - an exile from his native land for thirty-three years, and 


ancient law tended to cherish. Geo. B. Chee-- FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. |now retume to participate in the affairs of the new re- 
ver urges, that the precepts of Christ were 7 Srers wine a 








, a. by ~_ blic. 

meant for individuals, and not for civil govern-|~— er wae ’ : ; : 4 
ments and communities. What is the result) PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 21, 1848. Aci wnleneted mention End) tusageing en te 
of this idea carried out?’ Why the result is| of Pati fio Sesallh ___| National Assembly, on the question of having one or 


this, it makes Governments and communities)! Norice ro Susscrisers.—We have printed! sai aaa detonate eee: . Sane 
. 1: , are : P €C single representative chamber were decided on. Lamar- 
independent of the commands of Christ, because stiees pines, sot einen chil b * thn ke-leen ; b inf ie 
° . Ss - 
it argues that his commands were not meant ‘ Pp e back numbers ¥ 1e , n ine de a a e aqvent a in om “ ° oe 
for them. Are not the great moral laws which telligencer for the purpose of distribution ere er en ee ee 
adi ndivid - ed . : ‘ President of the new republic, is still unsettled, and 
are binding on individuals, binding also on gratuitously to Friends who have not had| ok a nee 
communities 2? Because twenty thousand or ¢ ; yF ; | much diversity of opinion exists in regard to it, It was 
; ; : J ra , frequent opportunities of seeing the paper. expected that a debate on the question would commence 
forty thousand men in their corporate authority eat tae nal in dee dikenatiaad “111 in a short ti 
2 3 oe . ~ |Anyv > 7i}]| in a short time. 
commit a crime, is it therefore any more right nite apadime eatin tesa 


than when committed by one? lt isa danger-|Please forward, post paid, the names of such| A number of additional arrests, for treasonable practi- 


ous principle on which to act, that what is|to the Publishers. ene ee ee arene 
wrong for us to do as individuals we may make | women, who were lodged in goal. Smith O’Brien was 
right by doing as communities. The udvocates | | placed on his trial, at Clonmel. 


' 


of Capital Punishment contend that Christ ne- Wantep.—A young Friend to fill the) ‘There has been a revolutionary movement in Baden, 
ver condemned this law, and therefore he thus situation of Second Assistant Teacher in the| and the republicans hed thus far been successful. 


tacitly acknowledged its right. He did not male department of Friends’ Central School.' 
condemn the sentence by which he was put to 


death, did he thus tacitly acknowledge its right? Apply to Clinton Gillingham at the school, or 
When the two thieves Were crucified with him, ®t No. 537 north Front street. 

and he said nothing against it,did he thus tacitly | 
acknowledge it was right totake men’s lives for! 


‘Tou mayest seek after honors, and not 
| obtain them; thou mayest labor for riches, and 
\yet remain poor; thou mayest dote on pleas- 


have many sorrows. But our God 
; ur oe ‘orcED Sy . __ ow ., \ures, and any ; 
stealing? We believe that the Punishment of Forcep System or Epvucation.—We have, of his supreme goodnesa, says—who ever 


Death cannot be made out to be right, either from on several occasions, alluded to the evils of sought me and found me not?—Who ever 

the general spirit of his teaching or from any of the present plans of school education in fore- desired me, and obtained me not?’ Who ever 
articular expressions.— Prisoner's Fri . . ‘ isse ? °j i 

his particular expressions.— Prisoner’s Friend. ing the youthful mind beyond its capacity, loved me, and missed of me? Lam with him 


——. itil aliases iain : f th that seeks for me; and he that loveth me is 
THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. cpay =o Ing energies of the! ure of my love; The way to come to me is 


body. The subject is beginning to attract’ neither long nor difficult.’—.dugustine. 





A story istold of two travellers in Lapland, . | 
which throws more light on the art of being general attention, and especially from physi- 


—_ 
happy than a whole volume of precepts and cians, who, in the exercise of their calling,| 
aphorisms Upona very cold day in the wi ‘ . ‘ EVIL COMPANIONS. 
P ’P' y co y In the winter, frequently witness diseases induced from these ; 
they were driving along ina sledge, wrapped causes | Society is the atmosphere of souls, and we 


up in furs from head to foot. Even their faces ‘ ; ‘necessarly imbibe from it something which is 
were closely covered ; and youcould see hardly! ‘The long sessions in many of the schools, either infectious or salubrious. ‘The society of 


anything but their eyebrows ; and these were together with the amount of mental labour re-| virtuous persons is enjoyed beyond their com- 
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pany, while vice carries a sting into solitude. Placed in juxta-position with the leng line of mand one penny in the market, are privately 


The society or company you keep, is both the 
indication of your character, and the former of 
it. In company, when the poses of the mind 
are opened, there requires more caution than 
usual, because the mind is passive. Either 
vicious company will please you or it will be 
defeated. in sucd society, you may feel your 
reverence for the dictates of conscience wear 


English kings, Cromwell appears indeed great 
in almost every part of his character. It is said 
that “his greatest enemies have not charged 
him with any public vices—that he was not 
addicted to swearing, gluttony, drunkenness, 
gaming, avarice, or the love of women. It has 
been computed that he distributed £40,000 a- 
year out of his privy purse, to charitable uses.” 


off, and that name at which angels bow and|But, giving him his due, he still had great 
devils tremble, you will here contemned and faults; although when he was an Independent, 
abused. ‘he had declared “ liberty of conscience in reli- 


a 


From the British Friend. 
ON THE CHARACTER OF CROMWELL. 
*¢ Render therefore to all their dues.”’ 


In sounding the praise due to those who have, 
in some particulars, eminently benefitted socie- 
ty, there is a danger of transgressing the limits 
of propriety and truth, by giving them credit 
for virtues which they did not possess, and for 
good motives which had, in reality, no influence 
upon them. ‘This has probably been the mis- 
take made with regard to Oliver Cromwell, by 
some who have latterly brought that part of his 
character and conduct to light, for which he is 
justly entitled tothe thanks of his country. 
And although it is a somewhat odious employ- 
ment, and productive of no good, to point out 
the defects of great characters merely for the 
sake of finding fault ; yet when these faults are 
likely to sanction evil practices, it is important 


gion a fundamental—a natural right :’’—yet, 
‘as asserted by William Sewell and George Fox, 
‘after some time he courted the Presbyterians; 
iand these fawning upon him from the pulpit, 
as their preserver and the restorer of the 
church, he suffered Friends to be persecuted 
under his government (though he pretended not 
to know it,) when he might easily have stopped 
it. Many of these people suffered great fines 
because they would not swear; many lay in 
jails because they could not pay the priests’ 
tithes ; many had their goods spoiled, and tre- 
ble damages taken of them ; and many were 
whipped and beaten in the house of correction, 
without breach of any law. These things were 
done in the Protector’s name, and several 
Friends went to speak to him about it; but he 
began to harden.” Although Charles the Se- 


cond was a greater persecutor than Cromwell, 
|yet “there were about seven hundred Friends 
in prison in varions parts of the nation, who 


|had been committed under Oliverand Richard 


Cromwells’ government, whom Charles set at 
liberty when he was brought in.”” George Fox, | 
‘in an address presented to Charlesthe Second, 


for society to be on its guard against their in- 
fluence. It is not intended here to draw the 


sold for five shillings apiece, and the proceeds 
are paid to her as if she had earned them ; or 
a few deplorable verses are stitched together 
and disposed of inthe sane manner. It is 
surely impossible to take a more unworthy 
view of what should be the character and spirit 
of a gentlewoman, than that which this sort of 
proceeding implies. If a gentlewoman be in 
want, she should say so with openness, dignity 
and truth, and accept in the manner that be- 
comes a gentlewoman, in all low!iness, but 
without the slightest humiliation or shame, 
whatever money she has occasion fer and others 
are willing to bestow. The relations between 
her and them will in that case admit of respect 
on the one side and gratitude on the other. 
But where false and juggling pretenses are re- 
sorted to, no worthy or honest feeling can have 
place. Delicacy isa strong thing; and whether 
in giving or taking, let us always maintain the 
maxim, that what is most sound and true is 
most delicate. 

There are some other ways of the world in 
this matter of charity, which proceed, [ think, 
upon false principles and feelings—charity- 
dinners, charity-balls, charity-bazaars, and so 
forth ; devices (not even once blessed) for get- 
ting rid of distress without calling out any com- 
passionate feeling in those who give or any 
grateful feeling in those who receive. God 
sends misery and misfortune into the world for 
a purpose ; they are to be a discipline for His 
creatures who endure, and also for His crea- 
tures who behold them. In those they are to 
give occasion for patience, resignation, the spi- 
ritual hopes and aspirations which spring from 


character of Cromwell: but simply to make a 
few observations on some points init, As a 
legislator, there was much in his character that 
was excellent; and asa militery officer, he kept 
his men in better order, and had those of supe- 
rior character to what soidiers commonly are ; 
yet there is nothing in this to justify his resort- 
ing to arms. But the unqualified praise which 
some modern writers and lecturers have be- 
stowed upon him, will probably have a tenden- 
cy to sanction war, and the use of physical 
force, in procuring civil and religious reforms. 
The result of the violent revolution effected by 
Cromwell and his coadjutors, the establishment 
of a military and arbitrary government by him- 
self, and the quick return to despotic monarchy 
under Charles the Second, ought, however, to 


says, ‘* Our meetings were stopped and broken pain when there comes no earthly relief, or the 
up in the days of Oliver, under pretence of|love and gratitude which earthly ministrations 
plotting against him ; in the days of the Com- of relief are powerful to promote. In these 
mittee of Safety, we were looked upon as plot-|they are to give occasion for pity, self-sacrifice, 
\ters to bring in King Charles; and now our and devout and dutiful thought, subduing— 
| peaceable meetings are termed seditious. Oh! for the moment at least—the light, vain, and 
\that men should lose their reason, and go con-|pleasure-loving emotions of our nature. If dis- 
‘trary to theirown conscience.” But that Crom-|tress be sent into the world for these ends, it is 
well went widely contrary to his own con-|not well that it should be shuffled out of the 
| science, must be clear to those who examine his|world without any of these ends being accom- 
‘conduct with impartiality. As Baxter says,|plished; and still less that it should be made 
“he kept as much honesty and godliness as|the occasion of furthering ends in some mea- 
/his cause and interest would allow—mvant|sure opposite to these; that it should be danced 
honestly in the main.” While, therefore, we|away ata ball, or feasted away at a dinner, 
'give him due praise for much good intention,|or dissipated at a bazaar. Better were it, in my 
‘and many worthy actions, let us be careful not|mind, that misery should run its course with 
‘to set him up as a perfect model, either in reli-|nothing but the mercy of God to stay it, than 
convince mankind, that moral power alone can| gion or politics. And inasmuch as he procured that we should thus corrupt our charities. Let 
effect salutary and permanent revolutions. arevolution in the government by the sword,|me not be misunderstood. It is much more 
Perhaps Neal, in his History of the Puritans, |and established and maintained his own power easy to desecrate our duties than to consecrate 
furnishes the right key for understanding ma-/by the terror of the sword,—notwithstanding|our amusements; and better therefore not to 
ny of Cromwell’s actions, when he informs us| much can be said in his favour—it is dangerous! mix them up with each other. 
one of his maxims was, ‘ That in extraordinary jto look to him at all asanexample. Let us| Another modern mode is to raise a subscrip- 
cases, something extraordinary, or beyond the| rather read in him the lesson which all history |tion by shillings or pennies—fixing the contri- 
common rules of justice, may be done; that the|teaches, that revolutions produced by physical | butions at so low a sum that nobody can care 
moral laws, which are binding in ordinary | force have failed of attaining their object, or| whether they give it or not, and collecting it in 
cases, may then be dispensed with; and that| have been of short duration, and been followed |the casual intercourse of society. This is a 
private justice must give way to public neces-| by something equally bad with that which they |less vitiated mode than the others, being of a 
sity. Another principle by which the Protector overturned. N. |more negative character; but if the others are 


was misled, was his determining the goodness| —— 
of acause by its success. An appeal to the! 
sword was, with him, an appeal to God; and 
as victory inclined, God owned or discounte-| 
nanced the cause.”’ As Neal truly observes, 


MODERN GENEROSITY. 


just or consistent, while it was directed by such!some persons, with peculiar notions of doi 
mistaken principles.” Richard Baxter also says things de 
of Cromwell, that * He kept as much honesty’ ve 


and godliness as his cause and interest would| various pretences which are meant to disguise, | je, 
allow : he had a zeal for religion, meant honest- more or less transparently, the fact that she 
ly in the main, and was pious in the main course receives money in charity. Some wretched 
of his life, till prosperity corrupted him,” 


Upon a very different sense of generosity are 


a ‘ |some of the practices of the present time found-, Where do the rivers receive so constant a sup- 
[t is impossible that a man’sconduct could be\ed. It is not an uncommon thing amongst 


lcorrupted charity, this is no better than care- 
less charity.— Notes from Life. 
—<—-_—_—— 
EVAPORATION. 


ply of water?—and why has not the ocean long 


ar me NZ ago overflowed the world, since so prodigious 
licately, for contributions to be con-|_ mass of water is continually flowing into its 
yed to some decayed gentlewoman under|abyss? This was a difficulty which long puz- 


1 philosophers, but it is now satisfactorily 
isolved from the consideration of the effects of 
‘evaporation. By the heat of the sun, the par- 


\products of her pencil, which would not com-|ticles of water are drawn up into the atmosphere 


ova 
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from the surface of the ocean, and floated in tha|the World 4250 ; and this plate of brass we still 
air in the form of clouds or vapour. These va-jhave in our possession. Our forefathers con- 
pours are carried by the winds over the surface|tinued at Cranganor for about athousand years, 
of the land, and are again condensed into wa-|and the number of heads who governed us were 
ter on the tops and sides of the mountains,|72. There joined us also from Spain, and other 
which, gliding down into these crevices and| places, from time to time certain tribes of Jews, 
caverns, at length break out into springs, aj}who had heard of our prosperity. But at last 
number of which, meeting in one common val-|discord arising among ourselves, one of our 
ley, become a river ; many of these united to-| Chiefs called to his assistance an Indian king, 
gether at length form such streams as the Tay,|who came upon us with a great army, destroy- 
the Thames, the Danube, the Rhine. That evap-|ed our houses, palates, and strong holds, dis- 
otation is sufficient to account for this effect|possessed us of Cranganor, killed part of us, 
has been demonstrated by many experiments|and carried part into captivity.” 

and calculations. It is found, that from the sur-/ ‘The recital of the sufferings of the Jews at| 
face of the Mediterranean Sea, which contains|Cranganor, resembles much that of the Jews! 
762,000 square miles, there are drawn up into|at Jerusalem, given by Josephus. 
the airevery day by evaporation, 5,280,000,000| The ancient document inscribed on the brass 
of tons of water, while the rivers which flow|plate, begins in the following manner, accord- 
into it yield only 1,827,000,000 of tons in the|ing to the Hebrew translation : 
same time; so that there is raised in vapour| “ In the peace of God, the King, which hath | 
from the Mediterranean nearly three times the| made the earth, according to his pleasure. To 
quantity of water which is poured into it by all| 

its rivers. One-third of this falls into the sea, | 
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this God, I Airvi Brahmin, have lifted up my| 
hand, and have granted by this deed—which 


the low lands for the nourishment of plants ;|dwelling in Cranganor, have granted, in the 
and the other third part is quite sufficient to|thirty-sixth year of my reign, in the strength of 
supply the sources of all the rivers which run | power I have granted ; in the strenth of power 
into the sea. This is in full conformity to what|I have given an inheritance, to Joseph Rab- 
was long ago stated by an inspired naturalist—|ban.” 

«all the rivets run into the sea, and yetthesea| Then follow the privileges of nobility ;such 
is not full; unto the place from whence the rivers|as permission to ride on an elephant; to have 
came, thither do they return again ;’’ but be-|a herald to go before to announce the man and 





before it reaches the land; another part falls on|many hundred thousand years shall yun—t| anes and moderation; I did not use thy crea- 
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fore they regain their former place they make |dignity ; to have the lamp of the day ; to walk) 
a circuit over our heads, throngh the regions 
of the atmosphere.—Dick’s Christian Philoso-| 
pher. 

























































have trumpets and cymbals sounded before him. | 
What proves the importance of the Jews at the, 
period when this grant was made, is, that it is 


signed by seven kings as witnesses. 
THE BLACK JEWS. 


og 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


THE WHITE JEWS AND BLACK JEWS 
OF ASIA.; 





Dr. Buchanan, in his Christian Researches in| ancestors must have arrived in India many ages 
Asia, published some years ago, says, I have|before the white Jews. Their Hindoo complex- 
now been in Cochin, or its vicinity for upwards|ion and their very imperfect resemblance to the 
of two months, and have got well acquainted|European Jews, indicate that they have been 
with the Jews. They live ina town called Jews-| detached from the parent stock in Judea, many 
Town, about a mile from Cochin. It isalmost|ages before the Jews in the west; and that 
wholly inhabited by the Jews, who have twore-|there have been intermarriages with families 
spectable synagogues, Among them are some |not Israclitish. The white Jews look upon the 
very intelligent men, who are not ignorant of|/black Jews as an inferior race, and not of a 
the present history of nations. There are also| pure cast, which plainly demonstrates that they 
Jews here from the remote parts of Asia, so that|do not spring from a common stock in India. 
this is the fountain of intelligence concerning} The black Jews communicated to me much 


that people in the east. The resident Jews, are interesting intelligence concerning their bre- 
divided into two classes ; called the Jerusalem 


or white Jews; and the ancient or black Jews. 

On my inquiry into the antiquity of the white 
Jews, they first delivered me a narrative, in the 
Hebrew language, of their arrival in India, 
which had been handed down to them by their 
fathers ; and then exhibited their ancient brass 
plate, containing their charter and freedom of 
residence ; given by aking of Malabar. The 
following is the narrative of the events relating 
to their first arrival. 

“ After the second temple was destroyed, our 
fathers, dreading the conqueror’s wrath, depart- 
ed from Jerusalem, a numerous body of men, 
en and levites, and came into this 
land. There were among them men of repute 
for learning and wisdom, and God gave the 
people favour in the sight of the king who at 
that time reigned there; and he granted them 
a place to dwell in, called Cranganor. He al- 
lowed them a patriarchal jurisdiction within the 
district, with certain privileges of nobility and 
the Royal grant was engraved, 
the custom of those days, on a plate of brass.|before state 
This was done in the year from the creation of|Christian er 











tional, indeed, in its nature, but in general illus- 
trative of true history. They recounted the 
names of many other sinall colonies in northern 
India, Tartary and China; und gave me a writ- 
ten list of sixty-five places. I conversed with 


tions and were about to return again. 

I enquired concerning the ten tribes. They 
said it was commonly believed among them, 
that the great body of the Israelites are to be 
found in Chaldea, and in the countries contig- 


from Samaria. 


a 


upon carpets spread upon the earth ; and to! 


| 





} 


those whohad lately visited many oftheir sta-| 








ON THY CREATURES. 


I have not only looked upon thy blessings 
and bounty, in lending me thy own creatures 
for my use, but I have sought unto thee fora 
blessing upon them, in my use of them. | did 
very well observe, that there is by my sina 
curse in the very creatures that I receive, un- 
less thy blessing fetch it out; an emptiness in 
them, unlessthy goodness fill them: though thou 
shouldest give me quails and manna from hea- 
ven, yet without thy. blessing on them they 
would become rottenness and putrefacation to 
me ; and therefore l ever begged thy blessing 
upon thy blessings, as well as the blessings 
themselves; and attributed the good I found, or 
was to expect in them, to the same hand that 
gave them. 

I received and used thy creatures as com- 
mitted to me under a trust, and as a steward 
and accountant for them; and therefore | was 


jalways careful to use them according to those 


limits: and in order to those ends for which thou 
didst commit them to me:—Ist, With tempe- 


tures to luxury and excess, to make provision 
for my lusts, with vain-glory or ostentation, 
but for the convenient support of the exigencies 


lof my nature and condition ; and if at any time 


thy goodness did indulge me in any use of 
them for delight, as well as necessity, 1 did it 
but rarely and watchfully ; I looked not upon 
the wine when it gave its colour in the cup, nor 
gave myself over either to excess or curosity 
in meats or drinks; I checked myself therein, 
as being in thy presence, and still remembered 
[ had thy creatures under an account ; and was 


jever careful to avoid excess or intemperance, 
‘because every excessive cup and mea: was in 
\danger to leave me somewhat in super and ar- 

It is only necessary to look at the counte-|rear to my Lord. 2dly, With mercy and com- 
nances of the black Jews, to be satisfied thattheir| passion to the creatures themselves which thou 


hast put under my power and disposal. When 1 
consider the admirable powers of life and sense 
which I saw in the birds and beasts, and that 
all the men in the world could not give the 
like being to any thing, nor restore that life and 
sense which is once taken from them ; when I 
consider how innocently and harmlessly the 
fowls, and fish, and sheep, and oxen take their 
food, that thou, the Lord of all, hast given them, 
I have been apt to think that surely thou didst 
intend a more innocent kind of foodto man, 
than such as must be taken with such detriment 
to those living parts of thy creation; and al- 


thren, the ancient Israelites in the east; tradi-|though thy wonderful goodness hath so much 


indulged mankind, as to give up the lives of 
these creatures for the food of man by thy ex- 
press commission, yet I still do, and ever did 
think, there was a justice due from man, even 
to these sensible creatures, that he should take 
them sparingly, for necessity, and not for de- 
light ; or if for delight, yet not for luxury: I 
have been apt to think, that if there were any 
more liberal use of creatures, for delight or 
variety, it should be of fruits, or such other 





delicacies as might be had without the loss of 


uous to it; being the very places whither they |life ; but however it be, this very consideration 
were first carried into captivity ; that some few|hath made me very sparing and careful, not 
families had migrated into countries more re-|vainly, or superfluously, or unnecessarily, or 
mote, as to Cochin and Rajapoir, in India; and prodigally, to take away the life of thy crea- 
other place further east, but that the bulk of the |tures for feasting and excess. And the very 
nation, though now much reduced in number,|same consideration hath always gone along 
had not to this day removed two thousand miles! with me, in reference tothe labour of thy crea- 


tures ; I have ever thought that there was a cer- 


In relation to Jewish chronology it may be/tain degree of justice due from man tothe crea- 
: remarked, that it places events about 244 years|ture, as from man to man; and that an exces- 
according tojanterior to ours. The year of the world 4250|sive, immoderate, unseasonable use of the crea- 


d, corresponds with 490 of the|ture’s labour, is an injustice for which he must 


jaccount, 
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To deny domestical creatures their conveni- |school system pursued in Boston, is the amount stances of social relations. They are all mind, 
ent food ; to exact that labour from them which |of labor required of the scholars. A lad of, without a body to sustain it. The sweeping 
they are not able to perform; to use extremity |six years may become as much fatigued in mas-| mortality of the fairest flowers in this unnatural- 
or cruelty towards them, is a breach of that)tering a spelling lesson for future recitation, or\ly cultivated garden of intellect, throughout 
trust under whichthe ree of the creatures|committing to memory some of the propositions; New England, is due to this mistaken and un- 
was committed to us, and a breach of that jus-\ofa juvenile arithmetic, as a profound mathe-| fortunate plan of education. Physicians are 
tice that is due from men to them, and therefore|matician over the labyrinthian calculations of|called upon to deprecate and protest against a 
1 have always esteemed it as a part of my du |La Place. ‘The stadies are both too complex! system so ruinous to health, happiness and use- rr 
ty, and it hath been always my practice, to be|and too protracted. A little at a time, and that) fulness. 
merciful to my beasts; and upon the same ac-|of the simplest elements, wouid obviate the ob-| Since writing the above, we find the subject 
count, [have ever esteemed it a breach of trust, | jectionable features of this popular and ruinous| has engaged the attention of some of the mem- 
and have accordingly declined any cruelty toany | scheme. | bers of the profession in Philadelphia and that 
of thy creatures; and as much as [ might, pre-| Our schools are said to be constantly impro-| measures are likely to be adopted in that city 
vent it in others, as a tyranny inconsistent with|ving; by which is meant, that the children ac-| which will at least draw public attention also to 
the trust and stewardship that thou hast com-|complish more, and master a wider circle of stu-|the evils alluded to. Ata late meeting of the 
mitted to me. Ihave abhorred those sports|dies. Addition is sometimes far from being| Philadelphia College of Physicians, 
that consist in the torturing of the creatures ;|improvement; and it is morally certain, a gain} “ Dr. Moore remarked that for some time 
and if either noxious creatures must be destroy-| in this respect is a melancholy loss. All young) past he had been convinced of the injurious ef- 
ed, or creatures for food must be talfen, it hath animals require alternate sleep and muscular ne upon the health of young children, result- 
been my practice to do it in that miznmer that activity. ithout both, in proper proportions,|ing from the system of school discipline pursued 
may be with the least torture or cruelty to the|they become languid and feebie, and lose all|in many of the public and private seminaries of 
creature ; and [ have still thought it an unlaw-| boldness, energy and decision, Physical train-|this city. He alluded, more especially, to the 
ful thing to destroy those creatures for recrea-|ing is vastly more essential to the future condi-|holding of but one session aday. By this at- 
tion’s sake, that either were not hurtful when tion of a child, than the cultivation of its mind.| rangement the children were subjected to a 
they lived, or are not profitable when they are| Children are likewise sent to school at too|continement of from four to five hours, with 
killed; ever remembering that though thoujearly an age, and are kept in the houses toal little or no intermission, often in small, over- ? 
hast given us a dominion over thy creatures,|long each day, “All work and no play,” is|heated and badly .ventilated apartments. In ' 

yet it is under a law of justice, prudence, and|universally acknowledged to be injurious ;\children who are thus deprived of an adequate etl 
moderation, otherwise we should become ty-/ whilst all play and no labor is destructive to| amount of out-door exercise, while their minds 
rants, not lords, over thy creatures ; and there-|all moral progression. A judicious medium in|are taxed much beyond their powers, he was 
fore those things of this nature, that others|our primary schools isthe great desideratum.| convinced, from much reflection and consider- 


































































have practised as recreations I have avoided|Nothing would be lost of the preciousness of|able personal observation, @ train of morbid f 
as sins.—Judge Hale. life, by following out the very teachings of na-|symptoms are frequently induced, which are, 

— |ture herself. Her voice is always ringing in|in many cases, of considerable severity, and 
OVER.TEACHING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. our ears, but we heed it not, so much superior| having a tendency to impair the future com- 
Massachusetts is distinguished for her school |is theory considered to the established laws of| fort and usefulness of the little sufferers, Un- 


system, and Boston, in particular, is noted as|Creative Wisdom. due confinement and too protracted application m 
the place where this system is favorably exhi-| ‘The same observations apply with equal force|of the mental powers in childhood. would 
bited in practice. At the earliest historical pe-|to the Grammar, but ina more eminent degree| invariably, he was convinced, if jt did not 
riod, the inhabitants of Boston laid the founda-|tothe Latin School in Boston, the nursery of the| praduce positive disease and suffering, impair 
tion for the free instruction of youth ; and from|university, in which many a bright little fellow|the health and vigor of the system, and render 
age to age, a succession of generations have|is broken down by being over-wrought. If\it more liable te the influence of these morbid 
both maintained and cheerfully taxed them-|ninety out of a hundred worry through the or-| influences to which it should be accidentally 


selves to sustain and improve an_ institution|deal, and matriculate at college, inany of them| subjected. ah 
which has given a proud character to the city,|have been permanently injured by their prepa-| Dr, Moore did not know whether the opin- vf 
But the determination to be perpetually raising | ratory studies—the effects of which are borne to|ion of the Fellows corresponded with his own . 


the standard of instruction, if the pride of pro-|the last day of existence; whilst consumption,|upon this subject, nor had he made up his 
gress is notchecked, will prove an incalculable | dyspepsia, and many minor ills, are chargeable| mind as to what action would be proper on the 


evil, Children, in all the public schools in|to these excessive studies, at a period when the|part of the College, in order to direct the at- ; 
Boston, are over-worked. They are pressed |pupil had not the muscle or the nerve to bear} tention of parents and teachers to the evil aliu- *) 
beyond their strength in the Primary, in the|them with impunity. ded to, with a view io its abatement. H 
Grammar, the High and Latin Schools. Their! Private schools invariably maintain a better! “Several ofthe Fellows presented their views ; 
active little heads, when the instructress first|standard of health than public; and without upon the subject, which, in the main, corres- i 
takes them in hand, are exercised beyond a nas! half thedriving and severity of discipline, have|ponded with those of Dr. Moore; when, on mo- I 


tural and healthy measure. If buthalf the time | fewer infractions of the regulations, anda happi-|tion, it was, 
strictly appropriated to mental exercises, were|et and more contented set of faces. The in-| « Resolved, That a committee be appointed 4 
devoted to the legitimate objects of such schools, |structers, as a body, are more cordially loved,'to inquire into the influence exerted upon the '. 
and small boys and girls were allowed to amuse jand although the teaching process is of longer! health of children by the presentsystem of dis- d 
themselves, with certain restrictions, according |continuance, all the advantages to be realized cipline pursued in the schools of this city, and 
to their own individual notions of enjoyment, |from aclassical education are more fully enjoy- report in relation thereto at any early meeting 
the remainder of each day, in rooms expressly |ed in after life. of the College. 

set apart for gymnastic exercises, they would; A reform in the public schools in Boston,) « The following were appdinted the commit- 
have firmer constitutions, a stronger organiza-|would consist in a relaxation from a perpetual |tee;—Drs. J. W. Moore,l. Parrish S. Jackson, 
tion of body, and a capacity for improvement| exercise of the brain, which was designed to be! Henry Bond, and J. D.Griscom.—Boston Me- 
altogether superior to the artificial develope- used, but not abused. \dical and Surgical Journal. 
ments which the modern, hot house, forcing me Mr. George Combe, the Scotch philosopher, | 

thods produce. It is believed to be true that/at a public lecture in the Swedenborgian Cha- 
all the mighty men of intellect in this country—| pel, in this city, some years since, declared, un- 
and those females, too, who rule in society|hesitatingly, that the whole course of female) Health is the working man’s fortune, and he : 
through the influence of their moral powers,|education here was radically bad. Girlhood, in ought to watch over it more than the capitalist 
distinguished literary attainments, or versatile| Boston, instead of being an epoch of freedom, over hislarge investments. Health*lightens the 
genius—were slow in coming to maturity, It) is made up of an uninterrupted series of lessons, efforts of body and mind; it enables a man to 
is true of mind (as the homely proverb expres- ‘either from books or the piano. Misses and|crowd much work into a narrow compass, Were 
ses the sentiment) as of fruit—soon ripe, soon, young ladies, therefore are pale, feeble, slen-|the mass of the community more enlightened | 
rotten. In other words, a premature exercise|der, sickly creatures, positively cheated out of|on these points, they would apply their know- i 
of the cerebral apparatus weakens the vital ma-|the birth-right of good health, the choicest of|ledge not only to their private habits, but would if 
chinery, and, in consequence, precocious chil-|all temporal blessings. They are unfitted, by a|insist on municipal regulations favoring gene- f 
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HEALTH. 


dren rarely have a prominent position as men. | perverse plan of education, for the demands of ral health, and for prohibiting the erection or 
y Pp | Pe P P g 


But one of the principal objections to the a variable climate and the incidents and circum-|letting of such buildings as must generate dis- 
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FREE PRODUCE STORE, 
7 REE LABOR DRY GOODS AND GROCERIE 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Shirting and Sheeting muslins, heavy and fine. 


ease. With what face can the great cities of 
Europe and America boast of their civilisation, 
when within their limits thousands and tens of 
thousands perish for want of God’s freest 
and most lavish gifts? We forbid by law the 
selling of putrid meat inthe market; why do 
we not forbid the renting of rooms in which| 
putrid, damp, and noisome pees are work-| 
ing as sure destruction as the worst food. If 
the people understood that they are as truly| feuan iad cara) ae Suspenders. 
, . : ant Summer flannels. Table Diaper. 
poisoned in such dens as by tainted meat and Cjoths. 
decayed vegtables, would they not appoint; Twilled Cotton bed spreads and Ticking. 
commissioners of houses as truly as commis-| Irish linens, warranted free from cotton. 
sioners for markets !—Dr. Channing. Hosiery, knitting and sewing cotton. 







Furniture Prints, Satin Stripes. 

Cap Crapes and Cap Lisse. 

“Scotch,” “Manchester,” and Domestic Ginghams. 
Apron and Furniture Checks. Cotton Handkerchiefs 
Cambric and paper Muslins, assorted colours. 















| ° ; ° 
Satinets. Mouslin de lain, all wool. 
a 


; Wadding and cotton laps, Umbrellas. 
« Were half the power that fills the world with terror,| A variety of other articles produced wholly by Free 





Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals nor forts. 





| fine hosiery——bleached and brown. 

Tras, carefully selected for families and stores, 

Refined loaf, crushed and pulverized sugar. 

Brown sugar, of good quality, a great variety, 

Superior molasses, sugar house and West India. 

Coffee, (many kinds) chocolate, cocoa, rice, spices, 
confectionary, &c., &c. 

OS™ Just received, a few pounds of pure Caraccas 
Chocolate, for invalids, Country merchants supplied 
with free labour goods at advantageous prices, and fami- 
lies, remote from depots of free goods, ordering in con- 
|siderable quantities, will be furnished at low rates accord- 
ingly. Teams Casu. 






The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred ! 
And every nation that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear for evermore the curse of Cain! 














































Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease. 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 


I hear once more the voice of Christ say—Peace!’ 


GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia, 6 mo. 29, 1848. 


OOKS FOR SCHDOLS.—T. E. CHAPMAN, 74 
north Fourth street, publishes the following works: 
Elements of French and English Conversations, by 
John Perrin. 
Fables in French by M. Perrin. 
W oolley’s Copy Books, in five parts. 
Woolley’s Penmanship in four par's. 


— —— 
WHO TAKES CARE OF THE BIRDS. 


Who taught the bird to build her nest 
Of softest wool, and hay, and moss ? 

Who taught her how to weave it best, 
And lay the tiny twigs across? 


Who taught the busy bee to fly 


Among the sweetest herbs and flowers ? Do. do. complete in one book. 
And lay her store of honey by, Do. Copy Slips, Nos. 1, 2,3 and 4. 


School Records for Recitation and conduct. 

City andCountry Spelling Book, by John Simmons. 

Arithmetical Tables on cards, for Public Schools. 

The Remembrancer. or. Fragments for Leisure Hours. 

Poetical Works and Essays of Elizabeth Margaret 
| Chandler. 

The Friends’ Family, a book for children. 

Emblems of Nature, an instructive Juvenile work. 

Also many useful and interesting works, suitable for 
libraries,, whichwill be sold at very low prices for cash. 

1/ th mo, 5th. 


Ww 


professor with Friends. 
Apply to | 


Providing food for winter hours ? 


Who taught the little ant the way 
Her narrow hole so well to bore ? 
And through the pleasant summer day, 
To gather up her winter's store ? 


*T was God who taught them all the way, 
And gave these little creatures skill; 
And teaches children, if they pray, 
To know and do his holy will. 


NTED.—A young man to take charge ofa board- 


LAIN DRESS AND CLOAK MAKING, By| ve 
P Manr A. Saovnns, No. 103 N. 4th street above | 1°" 


Noble. 





Unexceptionable references re- 


H. W. RIDGWAY, 
Near Crosswicks, Burlington’ N. J. 


, 10th mo. 12. 4t. 9th ms. 98th—eul 


qua LLL LLL | ———— ———— 

<4HOICE PLAIN GOODS.—We invite attention to | t NIONVILLE _BO ARDING SCHOOL FO 
C our stock of Plain Goods, which have been selected | "1. GIRLS.--This seminary 1s pleasantly situated in 
with much care, to suit the wants of Friends | Unionville, Chester Co., Pa., 9 miles south-west of West 

Lupins made all wool de lains. | Chester, and 16 miles north-west of Wilmington. 

neat styles de laines and cashmeres. The course of instruction comprises all the usual 

Drab, brown and black lustres ana alpacas. branches of a liberal English education, together with the 
Figured glace lustres, a new and desirable article French language and drawing. This institution hasbeen 
French merinos, Indiana cashmeres, &c. in successful operation for the last three years; and the 
A large assortment of plain shawls. next winter term will commence on the 13th of the 11th 
Wide black silks, hosiery and gloves. |month, and embrace 22.weeks. Terms: For boarding. | 
Book muslins and bdkfs. Also a small lot of 


Very shear, extra size book muslin hdkfs. 
Cap stuffs, linen cambric and silk hdkfs. charges except for books and stationery. 
JOHNS & PAYNE, | References—Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield and} 


N. E. corner of Arch & Fourth. | Thomas L. Bonsall, Philada. 
= ee 5, TORE: ae ead a ee CHARLES BUFFINGTON, Principal, 
URNISHING GOODS.—We have lately fitted up| 49 mo 5 Pepe WM: MOORE, Teacher. 
an apartment exclusively for furnishing goods, and §_————____—. hee lee te £13 see 
ire now prepared to offer at low prices the following: 5" ESTERFIELD BOARD:NG SCHOOL FOR 
Cradle, crib and ironing blankets. BOYS,—Is situated on the Crosswick’s road,| 
9-4—10-4—11-4 and 12-4 Whitney blankets. abeut three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
Marseilles quilts and counterpanes. 
Barnsley and Irish sheetings, all widths. 
Pillow linens, table linens and cloths, napkins. 
Bureau covers, towelings and flannels. 
Dressed and undressed Irish linens, approved makes. 
JOHNS & PAYNE. 
N. E. corner Arch & Fourth. | 





“ 


the remainder at the close of the session. 





lof a practical English education. For particulars inquire | 
| of the Principal, Henry W. Ridgway, or of G. M. JUS-| 
TICE, No. 149 Market street. SAMUEL TOWNSEND, | 
Baltimore, or M. 8S. FOSTER, Trenton, N. J. 


9 mo. 28, 10th mo 12, 


Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts | Lapor. 
UF"Expected in a few days, a general assortment of, 


ing school for boys—he must be a Friend, or| 


| 





R 


j 





term will commence on the 26th of 11th mo., 1848.) / 
The course of instruction will embrace the usual branches the Committee. 


| Byberry, 9th mo. 23, 1848 


KLY INTELLIGENCER. 
s. | 


‘ALL AND WINTER GOODS,— CHARLES 

ADAMS invites attention to his newly se ected 
and extensive stock of DRY GOODS, many of which 
have been ordered expressly to suit the wants of 


Calico, different widths and qualities—various styles. | “Friends,” and plain persons generally. 


The colors of the French merinos, cashmeres, merino 
finish, paramettas, glossy alpacas, mouslin de laines and 
queen cloths, are thought to be better than usual, and 
the prices very low. 


Plain style printed goods of different fabrics. Glossy 


‘black silks in great variety. 


Oil 


UNSHRINKABLE FLANNELS, white, yellow, 


| scarlet, drab and mixed, from course to very fine. 


Sheer book muslin, hdkfs., silk blind, bobbinet, &c. 
FURNISHING GOODS. 


C. A. constantly keeps a full supply for persons com- 
mencing housekeeping or replenishing. 

Damask table cloths, napkins, linen sheeting, shirting 
and for pillows, toweling, &c., &c., have been purchased 
at aucti«n, and are sold at less than importation cust. 

No. 79 Arch St. between 2d and 3d St., North side 


| Philada. 


Plain style blanket shawls, the best assortment he ever 
offered, and other shawls generally. 

9 mo. 23. 
\ 7 HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort- 

/ ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
use, constantly on band agd for sale by 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 

4th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N, Sth St. near Arch. 





YEW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 
19 North Fourth Street, have opened and ofler for 
sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and 
trimmed in the best manner, the materials of which having 
been purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 
to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonalle 
terms 4 mo.1,—+tf. 
EMOV AL.--Emmor Kimber, Jr., informs his friends 
and custumers that he has removed from No. 34 to 
No. 19 North Fourth 3t., nearly opposite his former 
place of business; anJ having for more than twenty 
years paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain 
Hats, feels confident that his experience in this branch of 
business will enable him to give his customers entire sa- 
tisfaction. 4mo. 1—tf. 


C. JENKINS & CU., Tea Dealers and Grocers 
eo}. S. W. corner of Chestnut and Twellth Street. En- 
trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
store, on T'welfth street J j One of this concern having 
been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton, 
gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
but few in any otber establishment in this country. 

Philadelphia, 4mo. 1 


MEAL, CRACKED 
DRIED 

















(js BOLTED WHEAT 
WHEAT, DRIED FRUII, HAMS, 
BEEF, &c. &c., to be nad of 

CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
Sthmo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. 


N OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS is located in the vicinity of the village 
of Moorestown on the Stage road leading from Camden 
to Mount Holly, about nine miles from each place. 
The course of Tuition embraces all the important 
branches of a liberal English Education. 
The school year commences the Ist. of 10th month, 
and continues 43 weeks.—Price $115, one half payable 
in advance, the other at the middle of the Term. No 





|washing and tuition $50, one-half payable in advance, | extra charge, except $10, to such as are instructed in 
No extra Drawing. 


Principals. Teachers. 

Isaac Lippincott, Mary S. Lippincott, 

Mary 8. ].ippincott. Edith Newlin. 
Assistant, Margaret L. Woolman. 


References,—Lippincott & Parry, S. W. corner of 


| Market end 2d streets, Phila, Amos Willits, New 
| York. 


9th mo. 2° tf 


The winter) 4 TEACHER WANTED, for Friends school at By- 


berry. For further information apply to either of 
Jacon Crayton, 
Emmor Comty, 
James Watton, 

Nata Ricwarpsox, 























